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Experiment Vocabulary Development 
GERHARD EICHHOLZ RICHARD BARBE 


Mr. Eichholz director educational resources the University 
South Florida. Mr. Barbe research assistant the Ohio 
State Research Foundation. 


development one the biggest problems 


that classroom teachers face. individual’s vocabulary 
reflects all his experiences and comprises all the con- 
cepts has developed and verbalized. usually put much 
emphasis teaching specialized vocabularies the context 
their technical subjects. However, the acquisition words 
more general nature, vital understanding all subjects, 
still left largely the individual student. This study devoted 
developing means acquiring these more general 
Early 1959, questionnaire the teaching vocabulary 
was sent fifty English teachers Columbus, Ohio. The results 
indicated that these teachers believed that vocabulary should 
taught within context, part other studies; that time spent 
direct teaching general vocabulary would take valuable 
time from other important material. The writers planned study 
vocabulary development which would meet the following 
criteria: 


The teacher should have little additional work. 

Words presented for learning should context. 

Students should have high retention rate words learned. 

Since most all the work would done the students, they 
should have some way checking their own progress. 

Expenses incurred should small. 


was essential that the method decided upon based 
some principle word acquisition. Stated briefly, the principle 


study was Payne Fund communication project conducted under the 
guidance Edgar Dale, head the Curriculum Division, Bureau Educational Re- 
search and Service. 
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used was: Words cannot classified either known un- 
known. Any word individual’s vocabulary may placed 
some stage along continuum whose extreme poles are known 
and unknown but which has intermediate stages knowing. 
This continuum shown Figure 


Threshold 
Action 


Fig. continuum which vocabulary knowledge may meas- 
ured. 


The numbered stages are arbitrary but may described 
follows: 


word this stage completely unknown. The individual has 
never seen heard it. 

The individual has seen heard the word, but has shown little, 
any, reaction it. 

The word about reach the threshold action. The individual 
now ready react some way. 

Here the threshold action has been crossed. The person has 
looked dictionary, asked about, guessed the meaning the 
word: there has been overt response learn its meaning. 

The word has become part fund words available for use. 
still has only limited meaning and the person able define only 
very vague way. 

The word has become part the individual’s active vocabulary. 
uses with facility and has given concrete meaning. 


Thus, the selective perception and action the individual 
determine the position word the continuum. reader 
perceives only fraction the total number unknown words 
which appear before him. Factors such the context and the 
speed with which reads permit him pass over these words 
without actually seeing them all. the ones which 
perceives, the individual chooses act only few. with all 
selective perception, many factors play part. The emotional 
impact word, the interest arouses, and its repetition all af- 
fect the speed with which moves along the continuum. 

this study repetition was primary concern factor 
influencing word acquisition. Contexts can developed which 
force the individual meet word more often than would the 
case ordinarily. Thus, increasing the frequency with which 
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selected words are met was the fundamental principle used 
preparing the teaching method developed for this study. 

The selection the specific words used was limited 
three ways. First, only those words considered part the general 
vocabulary individuals were selected. Each subject area, each 
occupation, and each geographic area has its own specialized 
technical vocabulary. These words may have meaning only the 
context particular subject region, they may have special 
meaning these situations. However, there core words 
common most people regardless age, region, occupation. 
The study dealt with words that were considered part this 
group. 

The second limitation concerned words having multiple 
meanings. Most English words have more than one meaning, de- 
pending the context which they are used. Indeed, the more 
common word, the more variant meanings has. With each 
the words chosen for this study, only the meaning judged 
the most widely known was selected taught. 

The third limitation was one practical value the stu- 
dents participating the study. would possible, but prac- 
tically foolish, teach words they had never even seen before. 
order for vocabulary training all valuable and per- 
manent, there must opportunity for the individual use 
the words has learned. Words that are not part the “verbal 
community” which the student lives would deny this oppor- 
tunity for use and, consequently, were not used the study. 


the words were selected, self-checking device was de- 
veloped teach them the students. This device, mason- 
ite board the same size standard sheet paper, had thirty- 
three holes drilled five columns six seven holes each. The 
holes any given three columns were arranged lie under 
circles corresponding the correct answers three-choice test 
placed top the board. Using only three columns the pos- 
sible five for any single test allowed three different patterns 
correct choices. This prevented memorization single pattern 
responses. 

The student was instructed place the test top the 
board, choose the correct synonym, and blacken the correspond- 
ing circle. chose correctly, his pencil would punch hole 
through the test because the corresponding hole the board 
underneath. chose incorrectly, the blackened circle remained. 
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Thus, the student knew immediately whether his choice was cor- 
rect, and both and the researcher had record errors. 

series twenty-word tests were prepared for the study. 
Each had three forms; the correct choice was the same for all 
three, but the incorrect choices were different. Each set words 
used was written into the context story which had some 
topic interest seventh-grade pupils—for example, space 
travel, animals, and teen-age problems. 

ensure that the words selected fell somewhere along the 
continuum before the “threshold action” but still within the 
“verbal community” the students, list 480 words known 
difficulty was This list was given the experimental 
group with instructions cross out the words they already 
knew. From the results this inventory, eight tests were pre- 
pared comprising the words known least per cent but not 
more than per cent the students. 

The combination the tests, the self-checking device, and 
the stories seemed satisfy the original criteria: 


The device made possible for the student work alone learn- 
ing the new words. 

The stories provided context for the words. 

The combined mental-muscular response each word helped en- 
sure high rate retention. 

The self-checking method allowed the student evaluate his own 
progress continually. 

The device and the duplicated tests were inexpensive. 


Sufficient numbers these self-checkers were made for use 
controlled situations. With the co-operation the Columbus 
public schools, four self-contained, seventh-grade classes In- 
dianola and Crestview Junior High Schools participated the 
study. Both schools draw their students from approximately mid- 
dle-socioeconomic level homes, and both are older, well estab- 
lished sections the city. One class each school was designated 
the experimental group and one the control group. 

These groups were considered equal intelligence and read- 
ing achievement. The experimental group had mean intelligence 
quotient 105, the control group 103—both measured the 
Henman-Nelson Intelligence Test, administered September, 
1958. Their reading-achievement scores were determined the 
Stanford Achievement Test, administered April and May 
1958 when they were the sixth grade; both groups scored 6.8. 


These were based vocabulary testing program being conducted Mr. Dale. 
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With the proposed continuum word acquisition basis, 
the following hypotheses were proposed: 


tions where the meaning easily ascertained. 

The repetition words through the use tests, the self-checker, 
and the stories will result the experimental group’s scoring higher 
weekly tests than the control group. 

The method will result the experimental group’s learning words 
that they checked not being known the pre-experimental inventory. 

Although the scores the experimental group should drop 
later retest, appreciable portion the words learned should remem- 
bered. 


The scores the control group should rise later retest because 
the practice effect the test-retest situation. 

The novelty the self-checker should result high interest and 
motivation. 


Once week for thirty minutes the experimental classes 
heard informal talks the investigators the history words, 
dictionary usage, and other vocabulary-related topics. These talks 
were aimed stimulating interest vocabulary. Words 
used the study were never given examples, nor was any 
attempt made use these talks for teaching the meanings 
specific words. 

During this same period, the experimental class was given 
the two practice forms the test and the related story. They 
were told these homework during the coming week, and 
they were assured that their performance the tests would 
way affect their course marks. Indeed, because the self- 
checking principle, only they and the researcher would ever know 
how well they did. third form each test was administered 
the following week for the purpose evaluation. 

The control classes received neither the informal talks nor 
the practice materials. They were given only the third form 
the tests each week. 


THE end the eight-week period, final multiple-choice 
test made the sixty words used the first three lessons 
was given. Both the experimental group and the control group 
took this test. was used measure the retention the experi- 
mental classes and the practice effect the control classes. 

Table shows the number words learned over the eight- 
week period the experimental group. This comparison based 
the difference between the mean number the 160 selected 
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test words checked known the inventory given the start 
the study and the mean number words correctly identified 
the eight weekly tests given after practice with the stories 
and the self-check tests. This statistically significant difference 
shows that the students learned about eight words week over 
the eight-week period. 


TABLE 


LEARNED THE EXPERIMENTAL 


Number 
Words 


Three the students were absent when the inventory test was given. 


TABLE 


BETWEEN CoNTROL AND Groups 


Number 


Experimental group 
Control Group 


TABLE III 
Experimental Control 
Group Group 


Table shows the difference between the mean scores 
the eight weekly tests for the experimental and control groups. 
test showed statistically significant difference. 

the close the study, the sixty words given the first 
three tests were retested. Table III shows the comparison the 
scores achieved the experimental and control groups both 
the three weekly tests and the retest the same words eight 


weeks later. 


(3) (4) (5) 
Weekly tests (N=54 111.8 25.4 
Words 
(3) (5) 
30.7 
(1) (2) (3) 
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The practice-effect learning shown the difference the 
scores the control group was 1.0 word. The retention loss 
shown the difference the experimental group’s scores was 
4.6 words. This means that the experimental group had net 
retention loss 4.6 1.0 5.6 words over the eight-week period. 

The percentage retention was based the ratio the 
number words remembered the number words learned. 
The inventory score these sixty words was 18.0 words, and the 
scores the three weekly tests administered immediately after 
practice was 45.3 words. The difference between these two figures, 
27.3, the number words learned the experimental group. 
The analysis Table III showed that 5.6 words were forgotten. 
Subtracting this figure from the 27.3 words learned gives 21.7 
net words remembered. The ratio the words remembered, 21.7, 
the words learned, 27.3, multiplied 100 yields retention 
79.5 per cent. 


THE basis the results, the following conclusions can 
made with respect the hypotheses proposed: 

First, the only recognized variable between the groups was 
the number times that they saw the test words context. The 
significant difference between the experimental 
groups tends show that learning word meanings influ- 
enced such repetition. 

Fourth, the experimental class showed loss attributable 
forgetting, but the retention figure was 79.5 per cent. 

Third, the experimental group showed significant gain over 
the pre-experimental inventory. should noted that the words 
learned were addition the normal learning words oc- 
curring part the usual classroom studies. 

Fourth, the experimental class showed loss attributable 
forgetting, but the retention figure was 79.5 per cent. 

Fifth, the control group showed 1.0 word gain the test- 
retest situation, due partly the practice effect and partly 
normal word acquisition over the eight-week period. 

Sixth, interest was high because the novelty the method. 
Informal interviews with the students after the study showed that 
the device had the greatest appeal for the average student. Three 
students with intelligence quotients over 132 found the method 


challenging first, but seemed lose interest after about one 
month. 


[Continued page 28] 
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Graduate Interdisciplinary Seminars for 
Educational Administrators 


ROBERT PAULSEN 


Mr. Paulsen associate professor education the Department 
Educational Administration the University Utah. 


graduate interdisciplinary seminar not new develop- 

ment the pattern American higher education. The 

need for such seminars, however, seems more pronounced 
the present time, especially the training educational 
administrators. 

Essentially the educational value the 
course involves the old problem “depth” versus “breadth” 
graduate study. Certain values, however, are more immediately 
apparent. Graduate students aspiring institutional leadership 
positions, for example, find useful become familiar with con- 
cepts, principles, and generalizations allied fields which may 
impinge their more specific professional interest, especially 
since most graduate students educational administration are 
public-school teachers who have completed specific teaching 
major the undergraduate level. formal graduate program 
administrative study may not include many the academic dis- 
ciplines that afford understanding about the complexities 
society and institutional life. 

One may reflect upon the failure the faculty some the 
finest professional schools the nation cognizant new 
knowledge ard “facts” established research many divergent 
fields inquiry, even though this knowledge may aid 
cantly promoting the very objectives these schools hope 
achieve. not uncommon, for example, for faculty members 
schools law engineering ignore entirely the research 
findings and conclusions the fields learning and personality 
psychology. Neither uncommon for the graduate student 
majoring the humanities social sciences completely 
oblivious the impact “positive law” the administration, 
operation, and development many institutional programs. Al- 
though interdisciplinary seminars have been conducted for many 
years among certain the natural and physical sciences and 
community development, these programs are more recent 
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origin professional education, nursing, business, public admin- 
istration, and some the social sciences. 


universities are now developing such seminars educa- 
tional administration. Ranking high among these programs 
one the University Oregon. Encouraged grant from 
the Kellogg Foundation, the School Education each 
summer presents series two seminars for graduate students 
educational administration. One considers the nature and scope 
the social sciences; the other deals with administrative be- 
havior. The students who register for each seminar—approxi- 
mately fifteen—are carefully selected and are generally working 
toward the doctorate, although postdoctoral students may also 
take part. 

The seminar the social sciences directed professor 
educational administration and involves professors anthro- 
pology, economics, political science, psychology, and sociology. 
addition, five staff associates, professors education from other 
universities, are invited the seminar each summer and are 
given stipends from foundation funds. hoped that they will 
develop comparable programs their own institutions. 

the beginning the seminar, some the important con- 
cepts each discipline are reviewed the participating 
members. Small groups are then assigned each these pro- 
fessors for more detailed study one the disciplines. The 
students and faculty members then make periodic reports the 
entire group; these promote additional discussion the prin- 
ciples stressed each field which appear value the 
educational administrator. the conclusion the eight-week 
session, the participants each the five study groups present 
summaries their work the total group. 

The seminar administrative behavior utilizes case-study 
approach. Every student and faculty member required each day 
read rather complicated administrative case problem for the 
purpose discussing the behavior the central administrator 
and other personnel involved. Professors political science, social 
psychology, and educational administration serve consultants 
for this analysis and thus help the students develop inter- 
disciplinary approach. The political scientist may call attention 
political behavior and power struggles operating the hypo- 
thetical organization. The social psychologist may indicate the 
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importance role concepts show the significance formal 
and informal organizations. The professor educational admin- 
istration may call attention principles administrative proce- 
dure which may have been effective establishing better educa- 
tional programs community, may indicate relationships 
within the social milieu which promote impede the attain- 
ment educational objectives. Inasmuch each student the 
seminar mature person, with considerable administrative 
experience his own right, excellent discussion usually 
achieved. Although extremely difficult measure learning 
derived from this type seminar, the various consultants and 
experienced administrators believe that the participants gain valu- 
able insights. 

The College Education the University Utah an- 
other institution offering interdisciplinary seminar for doctoral 
students. The major objectives this seminar, now its third 
year, have been provide selected bibliographical material the 
various fields under consideration, present the basic concepts 
the various disciplines, and familiarize students with the 
practicing referent group each 

twelve-week period, typical seminar may include pre- 
sentations concepts and principles economics, law, political 
science, and sociology. The student expected write paper 
area with which relatively unfamiliar rather than 
one which has studied earlier. The lectures the professors 
from the various fields under consideration occupy approximately 
one-fourth the total class time. The remaining time devoted 
discussion these areas individual research undertaken. 

Both this program and the one the University Oregon 
have been successful developing body knowledge con- 
sidered important the educational administrator. the very 
least, such seminars help the administrator maintain intellectual 
curiosity. Faculty and students alike have responded enthusi- 
astically them. 


development the interdisciplinary seminar part the 
graduate training educational administrators will un- 
doubtedly continue many universities. One may ask whether 


term practicing referent group refers the academically trained professionals 
working outside the university within given field specialization. For example, 
trained political scientist working executive secretary legislative council may con- 
tribute the seminar showing the implications politics state government 
relation the development public education within the state. 
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the administrative training received these seminars indica- 
tive trend toward generalization instead specialization. 
From the viewpoint many professionals, the answer may well 
yes. Further, such seminars provide information which will 
help improve the quality educational leadership? Again, the 
answer yes. disregard the learning and insights which ac- 
crue from this type educational experience deny the value 
education itself. The real question is, Should not the inter- 
disciplinary approach expanded include seminar the 
methods and scope the sciences, since live nation de- 
manding increased understanding modern technology? 

major reformulation both the study and the profession- 
alization educational administration under way throughout 
the country. The day when administration was viewed terms 
specific techniques and procedures waning, and the sig- 
nificant concept leadership emerging. Leadership educa- 
tional administration, less than other fields public and 
business administration, should viewed the broad context 
total education and ever-developing society. 

Educational administration, major part the entire 
public-administration service, one aspect social and political 
processes. Recognition the exercise discretionary power, 
decision-making responsibilities, and the determination ob- 
jectives and values important the body politic indicative 
this new concept. The administration educational programs 
linked inseparably the economics the nation, the organiza- 
tional pattern the culture, and the limitation man himself 
personal and social being. 

impossible for the educational leader study and be- 
come specialist all disciplines relating cultural progress 
and improved educational programs. But little basic knowledge 
about many fields may not dangerous thing affording 
greater understanding new developments, concepts, and truths 


which are continuously emerging from the work academic 
specialists. 
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Guidance Services Recommended Public- 
and Parochial-School Teachers 
ANTHONY RICCIO DONALD WEHMEYER 


Mr. Riccio professor education the University 
Notre Dame. Mr. Wehmeyer instructor education the 
same University. 


report, Leona Tyler indicates that there defi- 
nite need improve guidance services private schools. 
Further, she notes the effort “to get private school counselors 

into the [National Defense Education Act] program has been 
almost completely Many persons believe that 
private-school personnel not enroll guidance and counseling 
training institutes because they not receive the handsome sti- 
pends afforded public-school participants. Others think that the 
problem more basic. They hold that guidance services are not 
well received private public schools, primarily because 
the emphasis traditional approaches education private 
schools. They see the issue directly related conflicting phi- 
losophies education. 

This paper reports study designed ascertain whether 
there are noticeable significant differences the guidance 
services recommended public and private (parochial) elemen- 
tary-school teachers for particular problem situations. law 
neither public nor private elementary-school teachers are allowed 
enroll NDEA counseling and guidance training institutes 
and thus are ineligible profit professionally financially from 
external pressures improve the quality counseling and 
guidance services; seemed desirable, therefore, use elemen- 
tary-school teachers measure genuine attitudinal differences 
toward guidance services. The study incidentally yielded data 
pertinent the future guidance services the elementary- 
school level. 


attempts have been made study the reactions edu- 
cational groups the kind guidance services that should 
employed particular problem situations. Lawrence Stew- 
art administered Robinson’s “What Should Done?” question- 


National Defense Counseling and Guidance Training Institutes Program: 
Report the First Institutes, Washington, Office Education, Depart- 
ment Health, Education and Welfare, 1960, 73. (Bulletin No. 31). 
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naire counselors and 169 classroom teachers the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area learn whether these groups had different con- 
ceptions the guidance services most appropriate for particular 
problem situations. found few outstanding differences the 
recommendations the two groups and noted that large num- 
bers both groups recommended actions which were “inade- 
quate and often inappropriate.” suggested that his findings 
conceivably were related the current practice assigning teach- 
ers counseling positions rather than persons qualified the 

Mangan conducted similar study using sample elemen- 
tary- and secondary-school teachers Ohio. administered 
the same questionnaire 111 secondary-school teachers and 
adaptation equal number elementary-school teach- 
ers. Observing few differences between the guidance services 
recommended the groups under study, discerned tendency 
for secondary-school teachers suggest intensive guidance pro- 
cedures for students with various kinds academic difficulties.’ 
The writers used this adaptation the present study. The ques- 
tionnaire follows: 


WHAT SHOULD DONE? 


Following are brief descriptions pupils the sixth grade ele- 
mentary school. The members the staff are discussing the relationship 
which their guidance program should have each pupil. preliminary 
step they are placing each pupil one the following five categories. 
you were there, what rating would you give each pupil? (Place category 
number before each pupil.) 


Probably need for guidance program work with this pupil. 
Routine use made conferences and activities with pupil and/or par- 
ents; nothing especially planned for pupil this time. 


Special plans made fit this pupil’s needs with particular emphasis 
placed non-conference personnel methods, e.g., activities, change 
grade, enrichment, etc. 

Special plans made fit this pupil’s needs with particular emphasis 
placed the school providing intensive counseling help play therapy. 

the pupil some agency outside school for help. 


natural athlete. the star all physical education 


and Counselors Look Students: Some Implications for Guidance 
Practice,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, XXXV (May, 1957), pp. 

Mangan, John “Teachers’ Recommendations for Guidance Services.” 1959. 
Master’s thesis file the library Ohio State University. The writers make grateful 


acknowledgment for permission use the questionnaire and other data appearing the 
thesis. 
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held class. Has average intellectual ability and achieve- 
ment match; has pleasing personality. 

Very bright pupil; 170. Particularly likes arithmetic 
but gets outstanding grades all class work with little 
effort (his success with poor study methods makes 
difficult convince other pupils that they might bene- 
fit from learning better study methods). Accepted 
others; often leader. 

He’s odd spell Tense, withdrawn, and 
often smiles talks himself. Erratic behavior. 
Doing very poor school work; rejected other pupils. 
Doubly troubled, I.Q. 75. Three grades below level 
school; has difficulty doing class work. older and 
bigger than other pupils and accepted them such 
activities physical education. 

Has his heart set becoming engineer. has high 
ability and grades. Has many mechanical and electrical 
hobbies. Not too socially inclined, but well liked 
pupils. 

Pupil has average ability and doing satisfactory work 
everything but arithmetic which failing. Much 
upset failing grade. Has always had trouble with 
arithmetic, just his mother did. Liked fellow pupils. 
Not particularly liked other pupils. Dresses poor 
taste. Not always clean, poor manners, seems awkward 
for age, does good work school however. 

She just isn’t good looking all. She has pleasant 
personality, good social skills, and accepted other 
pupils class work. Outside school, however, she 
not group and other girls tend less often now 
seen with her. Has been pubescent for one year. Does 
good work school. 


Constantly has colds other respiratory ailments. Lately 


has had bad cough and has lost weight. Says she doesn’t 
feel well. When she does attend school, she does good 
work and liked the pupils. 

“teacher’s pet.” Does well school; goes out his 
way please his teacher. Rushes home after school “to 
with Mother.” Immature, even “babyish” his rela- 
tions with other pupils, disliked other pupils. 

Girl’s behavior immature; baby talk, over-dependency 
mother, fails make own decisions, etc. Her “cute” 
manner makes her popular with many the boys. 
get average grades school her parents force her 
study and help her with school work. 

Very high ability; average grades. Liked pupils; active 
school affairs. Plans private high school 
which has very high standards. 
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Medicine Wants become doctor; but has low ability and low 
grades. Will probably have difficulty high school; 

parents want him doctor. 
Not mentioned anyone Guess Who test. Does 
Known average work school but doesn’t discuss class; 
teacher says nothing about her stands out. Comes from 
farm nearby; not active group work. Not rejected; 

just sort “mousy.” 


questionnaire was administered 103 parochial elemen- 
tary-school teachers attendance the 1960 Summer Session 
the University Notre Dame. Their responses were compared 
Mangan’s data (1959) 111 public elementary-school teach- 
ers Ohio two ways. First, comparison was made the 
percentage distribution choice guidance services both 
groups for each the fourteen problem situations. Second, 
accordance with Mangan’s treatment his data, the five cate- 
gories listed the directions accompanying the questionnaire 
were reduced two. Categories and were termed “rou- 
tine”; categories and “intensive.” The chi-square test was used 
determine whether there were significant differences the 
extent which the study groups recommended routine in- 
tensive guidance services. The level confidence was selected 
the criterion significance. 

Table presents percentage breakdown category the 
responses the study groups. The table should read fol- 
lows: for the case called Athlete, per cent the parochial and 
per cent the public elementary-school teachers thought that 
guidance was needed; per cent the parochial and per 
cent the public-school teachers suggested routine conference; 
and on. analysis Table indicates remarkable similarity 
the categories selected for each problem situation. only four 
the fourteen categories (Cqueer, Engineer, Homely, and Kid- 
dish) were there different modal responses, and only one case 
(Cqueer) was there difference larger than per cent. addi- 
tion, there was decided tendency for both groups suggest 
intensive counseling referral for students characterized so- 
cial academic deficiencies. This observation was also reported 

the other hand, less than per cent the members 


Robinson, Francis “Guidance for All: Principle and Practice,” Personnel 
and Guidance Journal, (May, 1953), pp. Stewart, op. cit. 
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either group suggested intensive guidance services for the supe- 
rior well-adjusted students (Athlete, Bright, and Engineer). 
This finding runs counter one the purposes the National 
Defense Education Act: use guidance services means 
helping talented students make optimal contributions the 
interests national defense. also suggests that Mr. Conant’s 
recent interest using guidance services identify, encourage, 
and develop talented has yet accepted practiced 


TABLE 


PERCENTAGE PAROCHIAL AND ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
RESPONSES FOR GUIDANCE ACTION, CATEGORY 


SPECIAL INTENSIVE REFERRAL 

Non-Con- 
FERENCE ING AGENCY 


GUIDANCE 
NEEDED ENCE 


STUDENT 


Pub. Par. Pub. 

(7) 


the grass-roots level, for guidance services were viewed 
study-group members remedial and preventive rather than 
developmental. 


data contained Table does not augur well for the 

future. Since there are relatively few elementary-school coun- 
selors present, elementary-school teachers will have bear 
the brunt guidance activities. the study-group members are 
representative their co-workers, they will devote much time 
working with the deficient and maladjusted the expense 
the superior and the well-adjusted student. Since the elementary- 
school counselors the future all probability will come from 


Conant, James The American High School Today: First Report Interested 
Citizens. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1959, pp. 
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the present crop elementary-school teachers, there reason 
believe that large extent they will continue view guidance 
services remedial and preventive. The talented and potentially 
superior students our society will suffer—as will the entire na- 
tion—if this negative view guidance services not radically 
altered. Undoubtedly one the major tasks both teacher- and 
counselor-education programs this decade will communi- 
cate future teachers and counselors the belief that guidance 
services have just much, not more, offer the develop- 


TABLE 
OBSERVED DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PUBLIC AND 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS ROUTINE AND INTENSIVE GUIDANCE SERVICES* 


Level 
Student Chi Square 

(2) (3) 
Dumb and 3.6019 
1.7099 


ment the superior student the rehabilitation the defi- 
cient unmotivated student. 

Table presents the results chi-square analysis the 
significance the differences between public 
elementary-school teachers’ recommendations routine and in- 
tensive guidance services. The table shows that one case only 
was there significant difference the recommendations 
the study groups. view the data contained Table 
this finding not surprising. should noted, however, that 
there were greater differences the guidance recommendations 
the Ohio elementary- and secondary-school groups studied 
than the responses the parochial ele- 
mentary-school teachers. conceivable that the elementary- 

Op. cit., 34. 
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secondary dimension may more important than the 
private school one. This possibility bears further investigation. 

the extent that the study groups are representative 
public- and private- (parochial) school teachers, possible 
conclude that there are distinguishing general attitudes to- 
ward guidance services between these two groups. seems, 
therefore, that administrators parochial schools were place 
guidance services the disposal teachers, they would used 
least often parochial-school teachers public-school 
teachers. What most noticeable, however, that both private 
and public elementary-school teachers perceive guidance services 
means rehabilitating the deficient rather than avenues 
developing the talented. Here, perhaps, major challenge 
elementary-school administrators. Through in-service educa- 
tion other means, they must make their teachers aware the 
advantages the developmental approach guidance services. 
successful developmental guidance program may obviate much 
the work required remedial preventive guidance 
programs. 

Unfortunately, students also have tendency view guid- 
ance services from other than developmental point 
They share with their teachers the notion that guidance for 
those who are performing less than satisfactory level some 
behavioral dimension. They not view means assist- 
ing the mediocre perform superior level vehicle for 
helping the superior student perform exceptional level. 
They must come realize that the counseling interview basi- 
cally learning situation and that the well-motivated, intelligent 
student stands profit far more from counseling than does the 
unmotivated, less intelligent student.* Perhaps this area 
that Mr. Conant’s report will make its greatest contribution 
the modern school; for students who are known excellent 
are seen fairly frequent contact with guidance personnel, the 
stigma currently attached taking part counseling inter- 
view will gradually disappear. sum, until there radical 
departure from negative, problem-oriented conception guid- 
ance services the part teachers and students, the concept 
guidance for all youth will but counselor-educator’s dream. 


Heilfron, Marilyn. “The Function Counseling Perceived High School 
Students,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, XXXIX (October, 1960), pp. 

Peters, Herman “Counseling Services for Talented Students” Working with 
Superior Students: Theories and Practices, edited Bruce Shertzer. Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1960, 203. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Ohio Needs Community Colleges 


the most urgent educational needs Ohio for the 
establishment system community colleges, that is, 
institutions provide two years education beyond the 

high The need for these has long been recognized 
educators and informed laymen, and several hundred have been 
established California, Florida, Illinois, New York, Texas, and 
other states. 

impressive number studies and reports have empha- 
sized the need for such colleges Ohio. These include the study 
made John Dale Russell for the Ohio College Association, the 
report the State House Conference Education, and the re- 
port the Ohio Commission Education beyond the High 
School (the Baker Commission), all which appeared 1958. 
Several dissertations and theses the subject have been writ- 
ten during the past several years. 

Conceivably, this need could met one more three 
ways: the upward extension local high schools, local branches 
centers existing colleges and and community 
colleges independent both the universities and the high schools. 
Ohio has done little nothing with the first these, but has 
already accomplished great deal with respect the second. 
During the past twelve fourteen years, the state universities 
have established some twenty-three off-campus centers branches 
throughout the state. Using the facilities the local high schools, 
these centers offer freshman and sophomore courses the late 
afternoon and evening, and Saturday. Some ten thousand 
students are now enrolled; doubt, many them would have 
been unable attend college away from home. Some 
per cent the students expect continue their education four- 
year institutions. 

These branches, however, fall far short meeting the need 
for post-high school education. They not serve adequately the 
many persons who not want need traditional four-year 
college course the first half such course. These persons 


institutions are known variety names, including junior college, 
technical institute, general college, extension center, and others. are using the term 
community college general, inclusive sense. 
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need the best possible training for highly skilled trades and sub- 
professions. They expect draftsmen rather than architects, 
bookkeepers rather than accountants, highly skilled technicians 
rather than engineers. The needs great many them are 
more likely met institutions which have this type 
training their principal function and which are locally con- 
trolled, than branches centers controlled from distance 
institutions whose main purpose provide education 
the four professional, and graduate levels. (The fact 
that college dentistry the best agency offer two-year 
course for dental hygienists does not prove that course for auto- 
mobile mechanics can best offered college engineering.) 
Some young people desire two-year course general rather 
than vocational education, but the best two-year course not 
identical with the first half good four-year course. short, 
the success the university branches does not eliminate the 
need for locally controlled community colleges. 


growing recognition this fact led the General Assembly 
Ohio 1959 pass Amended Senate Bill 438, which 
provided for the establishment two-year institutes the 
initiative local school authorities. These institutes were 
operated special local boards and were required meet stand- 
ards prescribed the State Board Education. Their purpose 
was serve those whose needs would not ordinarily met 
the usual four-year college curriculum. This bill was vetoed 
Governor DiSalle several grounds, the first which was that 
“there was appropriation support the legislation.” The veto 
message pointed out also that the General Assembly had estab- 
lished Interim Commission Education beyond the High 
School, one whose functions was 


Conduct studies the need for and desirability establishment 
technical institutes, junior colleges, and university branches, the 
ways and means which such institutes and two-year colleges should 
organized, chartered, supervised, and financed, and the possible loca- 
tions which such institutions might established 


concluded that action with respect community colleges 
prior the report the Commission would 
agree with this judgment. 


The writer indebted Rankin Gibson, Assistant the Governor, for having 
made available copy the veto message before its publication the Senate Journal. 
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The Interim Commission has heard testimony from more 
than forty witnesses, including educators, businessmen, and 
others. Their almost unanimous judgment that Ohio rapidly 
falling behind the provision education beyond the high 
school. The Commission report its recommendations re- 
garding community colleges not later than December 31, 1960 
(before this issue the appears). There can little 
doubt that will recommend the creation such colleges. 

Apparently, some representatives state universities oppose 
the creation community colleges the grounds, first, that 
they will compete with existing institutions for the tax dollar, and 
second, that the present institutions can meet the needs better 
than new community colleges could. There denying the fact 
the competition. But this can said any extension gov- 
ernmental activity. 

Ohio one the wealthiest and most highly industrialized 
states. Its continued prosperity will depend, not only educating 
professional people four-year colleges and graduate schools, 
but also educating artisans and subprofessionals accordance 
with their needs. Moreover, not record that the vigor and 
effectiveness colleges and universities California Texas 
have been diminished the community-college development. 

The argument that the needs have been discussing can 
best met existing institutions equally unconvincing. 
More than forty witnesses have told the Interim Commission that 
the state not meeting these needs, notwithstanding the existence 
its many colleges and universities and its twenty-three uni- 
versity branches. There good reason believe that the 
existing institutions will meet these needs the foreseeable 
future. 

hope that the Interim Commission and the Governor 
will recommend the creation system community colleges 
and that the General Assembly will take action. Ohio 
cannot afford further delay. 
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READINGS 


Books Read 


chology Education. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. xiv 658 

This book greatly changed from Psychology and the New Education 
(1944), Mr. Pressey and Mr. Robinson—a revision earlier book 
(1933) Mr. Pressey. Part attempts compact summary our present 
knowledge regarding growth and development the first twenty years 
life. Part II, devoted the guidance and fostering the child’s learning, 
emphasizes the social and emotional aspects learning. And Part III indi- 
cates how the teacher can better understand and help both himself and the 
individual child. use subject-matter that once diverse and ex- 
ceedingly rich, the authors forcefully call attention the interaction among 
pupil, home, school, and community, and point the need for the teacher 
see every child against the totality his background. The emphasis 
throughout upon the teacher’s obligation the development 
the whole child his total environment and make the school in- 
tegrated part community living where learning becomes the basis for 
social and emotional maturity. 

special significance are the materials concerning the psychology 
the teacher and the relationship learning the individual’s total pat- 
tern attitudes, interests, and feelings, well the total situation 
which learning occurring. Other important topics are the evaluation 
formal schooling terms its use everyday living, “applicational trans- 
fer,” the relationship the school’s work the community which 
occurs, and brief consideration the years after formal schooling 
completed. 

Some textbooks may criticized being too elementary, thus pro- 
viding little more than reading exercise. Others make abominable im- 
pression the student because they are written authors who are fond 
disguising relatively simple ideas such pretentious academic jargon 
that they utterly discourage the young reader who might profit from the 
authors’ material could only understand it. 

The college student who takes the dim view that textbook information 
inevitably dull will pleasantly surprised find that Psychology 
Education contains some provocative reading. And the teacher will rejoice 
find many cogent research studies, some which may have escaped 
his earlier attention because until now they have been buried wide 
range books and journals. 

Psychology Education demonstrates clearly that college textbook 
does not have dreary and lifeless reading. Although the entire field 
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educational psychology contains much that supported present 
rather shaky evidence, this particular book reveals few points which may 
seriously questioned. The labor expended upon and the pertinent 
illustrative materials indicate the three authors’ devotion their subject. 
And the writing shows literary sensitivity. Like its two predecessors, there 
good possibility that this book will become not the, best seller 


among educational-psychology textbooks. 


Ohio 


Ernest O., Education for Renewed Faith Freedom. Columbus, 
Ohio: Ohio State University Press, 1959. xii pp. (Kappa Delta 
Lecture Series). 


this short book Professor Melby, surveying the current scene, con- 
cludes that Americans have forsaken the educational road the “open 
society.” Searching for the cause our going astray, finds that are 
losing faith freedom, chiefly because our stinginess with money and 
our fear Russia. way return hope and progress, proposes 
“the education-centered community.” This would further development 
progressive education which, longer dominated the teaching pro- 
fession, would escape the confining walls the school and, pervading 
community life, enlist the individual civic activities which would educate 
him for free, democratic citizenship. 


few quotations express the general tenor the book: 


When comes the remedies proposed the critics, notable 
fact that most them point undemocratic directions such return 
rigid subject-matter curriculum, emphasis the three R’s rather 


than citizenship and personality development, and special education 
for the gifted (page 4). 


the progressive school, the child would taught think, 
not what think. Since children such school would highly 
motivated they would work harder than traditional school with its 
imposed tasks and external controls. ... Because, this school, [the 
child] would daily live under freedom, would understand its mean- 
ing and its power. exemplifying these ideas the daily life 
the school, would the very nature its operation equip our people 
for citizenship free society (pages 25-26). 


Often [the looked upon the people the community 
unrelated institution dominated professional groups en- 
worst, conflict with community purposes (page 49). 


The moment community begins see itself whole and be- 
gins undertake its own development and its own education, 
taking the first step reach the level have chosen call 
the education-centered community. the community only recog- 
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nizes how education takes place and realizes that learn doing, 
involvement, participation, and begins organize itself with educa- 
tional objectives mind—at that moment puts itself position 
begin use its resources (page 48). 


This proposal is, course, old Plato, and encounters the very 
obstacle that was encountered the Republic. Why should Mr. Melby 
expect the citizens the community, when shown their power over educa- 
tion, follow any other educational policy than the one which they have 
pursued, and which this whole book objects? But even America 
were community philosopher-kings, how could any other com- 
munity, “seeing itself whole” and “undertaking its own development 
and education” policy more less complete absorption the 
individual community life, any sense whatever open society? 
open society cannot seen whole. has “center,” program 
self-development and education any other sort. And from where else 
come the changes the open society except from the unabsorbed indi- 

The “freedom” which Mr. Melby speaking sounds very like 
what Harold Rugg and others have called the “new freedom.” such 
resembles nothing much the program party. have seen 
recent years where parties with programs lead and what “new freedoms” 


ike. The reviewer, for one, prefers the old. 


Wayne State University 


School Music Administration and Supervision. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1959. xiv 366 pp. 


Seldom does one find general reference work music education 
that imaginative and interesting this one. Professor Snyder, head 
the Department Music the Los Angeles State College Applied 
Arts and Sciences, evidently educator with sense balance, whose 
ability write clearly matched his humor, vision, and obviously broad 
background. 

Without yielding the temptation provide answers the many 
questions which are perennially raised the administration school music 
programs, the author presents the problems and the procedures necessary 
seeking the solutions. covers the entire field—from elementary grades 
through high school, from beginning classes concert bands, from schedul- 
ing equipment. 

Probably the greatest value this book its approach music edu- 
cation dynamic force. The descriptive and technical materials men- 
tioned are presented means promoting well-rounded philosophy 
music education. Curriculum building given prominence and, gen- 
erally speaking, the philosophy broad music-education program the 
school well defined. most gratifying discover that this educator 
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recognizes the importance the general classroom music program and 
the development musical training for students other than those im- 
mediately concerned with the performance aspect the music curriculum. 

There weakness the textbook that the organization the 
general classroom music program and its implementation are not described 
thoroughly are the problems the director the music-ensemble 
program. This weakness may only reflection the present situation 
music education, where the nonperformance aspects the curriculum 
are often ignored. may indication that the author believed that 
could best meet the needs the average music educator devoting 
more space other problems. 

The discussions equipment, inventory, housing, rehearsal-room 
planning, budgeting, and forth, are well covered very practical 
manner. This beautifully designed, well-illustrated textbook should 
the library every superintendent, school principal, board education 
member, and music educator. represents one the best syntheses cur- 


rently available the field. 


Norman Sociometry the Classroom. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1959. 340 pp. 


The title Professor Gronlund’s publication, his Preface, and the 
Editor’s Foreword are, the main, descriptive the content 
tial uses the book. “to provide teachers with the principles and 
procedures sociometry” (page xvii) with particular emphasis its use 
the elementary- and secondary-school classroom. 

The book has been “written how-to-do-it vein” (page xvii). The 
section describing methods constructing and administering sociometric 
tests and tabulating results seems the most adequate for the intended read- 
ers. Other how-to-do-it aspects the research process are less than ade- 
quate. For example, doubtful that the teacher untrained quantitative 
research would equipped, after reading this book, analyze measure 
she has constructed make decisions regard experimental design. 
The author probably recognizes that provide how-to-do-it procedures 
requisite for sound sociometric research beyond the promise the book. 
The teacher with reasonable research training will find sufficient method- 
ology use the sociometric approach. Advanced students and professional 
persons psychology, sociology, and other social sciences will find here 
excellent introduction sociometry. 

Several hundred references sociometric-research literature are pro- 
vided, and the findings this literature are worked into the text. One 
notices that the bibliographies and the use their content are date. 
The reader should find this outstanding asset. 

The author does not take the position evangelist. makes 
clear that not panacea” (page xvi) educational tool. 
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the section “The Meaning Sociometric Results,” points out the 
limitations and problems sociometric measurement. particular, 
discusses those measurement problems associated with validity 
liability. Finally, though much his material relevant the current 
controversy education—the life-adjustment program versus the content- 


centered program—the author does not evangelize criticize educational 


ractices. 


Cart Planning Your School Building Dollar. Philadelphia: 
Chilton Company, 1960. 120 pp. 


Architect Stautz wrote this book “for the community leaders, the 
P.T.A., the school superintendents, and the faculties those schools which 
recognize the fact that predetermining school building requirements 
not only good sound business but also assures that the allocated 
space for their children will available when those children are ready 
start school” (page 1). The writer makes strong plea for concrete 
long-range planning, since has found the most common fault the 
absence preplanning predetermination requirements. 

The first four chapters urge that school districts involve citizens’ groups 
the many phases the school-plant program. Chapters and 
the roles the architect and the board education are explained and their 
interrelationships discussed. Here the author stresses the need for utilizing 
the assistance other specialists such financial advisers, but fails 
include educational advisers. Finally, Stautz urges the designing school 
buildings fit the task and the environmental conditions the commu- 
nity, admonishes architects make more exact cost analyses, urges boards 
education demand the architect the services for which they are pay- 
ing, and concludes with check list guide the planning process. 

Unfortunately, and certainly inadvertently, book that attempts 
cover such wide range topics one hundred pages likely present 
certain questionable positions inconsistencies. the section citizens’ 
committes, the author proposes that “citizens’ committees, instead being 
one-shot deal, should continually revolving committee going year 
after year with the membership changing one one time goes and 
their term office expires” (page 15). Despite the fact that service con- 
tinuing committees good training for future board members, would 
appear more justifiable use citizens’ committees work clearly 
defined projects for specified periods time. 

one section listing factors consider the selection archi- 
tect, Stautz suggests that “the architect have system for predetermination 
the requirements the local school” (page 36). Elsewhere the book, 
leaves the impression that predetermination the requirements 
responsibility the board education assisted citizens’ committees. 
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ignores the list the need find person who willing work with the 
educators order understand the role the school plant. 

The section predetermination requirements and charting birth 
rates suggests that every citizens’ committee should able project 
enrollments since “all states today maintain vital-statistics file all com- 
munities the state” (page 19). Unfortunately, enrollment prognostication 
not simple, and few states maintain vital-statistics files for all school 
communities. 

spite limitations such those listed, there question that this 
book has much valuable material for individuals school districts 
which are experiencing enrollment increases. The twenty-six case outlines 
interspersed throughout are well-chosen. School administrators most 
communities, especially those who have not faced school-plant problems, 


will find the document valuable. 


Duean, E., editor. Counseling Points View. Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota: University Minnesota Press, 1959. vii pp. (University 
Minnesota, College Education, Modern School Practices Series, No. 3). 


This third publication the Modern School Practices Series was 
developed from the proceedings the 1958 Midwinter Conference the 
Minnesota Counselors Association. The central theme the conference 
was “Counseling Theory and Techniques.” Parts and this booklet 
deal with papers which were presented Williamson and Carl 
Rogers, respectively, and Part III covers panel discussion which Wil- 
liamson, Rogers, and others participated. 

Part Williamson discusses seven issues underlying counseling 
theory and practice: the function forms and information-gathering 
counseling, the focus upon the uniqueness the individual, the use 
diagnosis, the counselor and his value orientation, the voluntary basis for 
counseling relationships, the problem counselor communication with the 
client, and the objective counseling. 

Part II, Rogers presents his counseling approach through series 
lessons which has learned through his experience with clients: act 
the way really is, acceptant himself, permit himself under- 
stand other persons, open channels that others can communicate their 
perceptual worlds, accept other persons, find meaning and enjoyment 
the discovery order his experience, open life’s realities 
other people reveal them him, cautious wanting remake others, 
and aware that people distress tend have positive direction. 

Williamson and Rogers present some the fundamental concepts 
their respective counseling approaches, one made aware that the 
trait- and factor-centered directive approach the former indeed 
very different from the self-theory client-centered approach the latter. 
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Both the student and the sophisticated counselor will find that this booklet 
more than rehash old ideas. fact, may cause him review and 
evaluate his own approach the counseling relationship. 


Experiment Vocabulary Development 


[Continued from page 


using this similar method, the problem teacher 
time consumed for practice learning general vocabulary can 
reduced. The self-checking device allows students progress 
their own rate with minimal sacrifice time spent other 
material. This method, too, adaptable other learning situa- 
tions. short, the results this study indicate that both the 
method and the principle used are educationally sound. 


National Advisory Committee Africa has been created 
the Institute International Education. will consider trends 
and needs the growing involvement United States education 
Africa, such the increase the number African students 
this country, the recruitment American teachers for African 
secondary schools, and youth service programs Africa. The 
committee will also explore means improving the partnership 
between the United States Government and private agencies and 
institutions concerned with Africa. The formation the com- 
mittee has been endorsed the Department State, which will 
invited send representatives committee meetings. 
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THE BuREAU RESEARCH AND SERVICE 


Social Status and Leadership: The Case the School Executive. 


Metvin Educational Research Monographs, Number 35. 
149 pp. 1960. $4.00, cloth; $3.00, paper. 


this study the author examines leadership the schools using 
rigorous empirical techniques but interpreting his data broad terms. 


The Rise the College Education The Ohio State 
University. 


viii 306 pp. 1960. $3.00, cloth; $2.00, paper. 


This history was written commemoration the College’s an- 
niversary. traces the development the various departments, schools, 
and programs. 


Can Read Myself!” Some Books for Independent Reading 
the Primary Grades. 


The librarian the Ohio State University School has prepared 
annotated list books arranged according three levels difficulty. 


Exploring Independent Reading the Primary Grades. 


AND OTHERS. Study Independent Reading, Bul- 
letin 11. pp. $1.00. 


This Bulletin presents exploratory investigations problems arising 
when children the first three grades choose their own reading ma- 
terials. 


Orders should addressed Publications Office, Ohio State University, 
242 18th Avenue, Columbus 10, Ohio. 
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